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ON THE LITURGY OF THE FIRST PART OF LENT 
(Ash Wednesday to Passion Sunday) 


ENT is a time of spiritual renewal. As during a mis- 
sion or a retreat we dissociate ourselves from the 
business of the workaday world, as far as permissible, 
to attend to the business of our eternal destiny, so 

Gees) during Lent we separate ourselves in spirit from 
worldly affairs and enter, with our Redeemer, upon the work of 
setting our spiritual interests in order. To this end the thinking 
Christian is not content with the mere compliance with the laws 
of fasting and abstinence, with self-denial, and the requirement of 
worthily receiving the sacraments during the Easter time. Mere 
drifting with the tide of spiritual events does not satisfy him. It 
is of deep concern to him that his life will end with a resurrection 
and not a mere burial. He would, moreover, be free and become 
creative, in the sense of realizing the fundamental purpose of Lent 
in relation to life and actively entering into the work of his Re- 
deemer in his own behalf and that of fellow man. For it is a mat- 
ter of experience with him, on the one hand, that soulless work 
is unsatisfactory work, and on the other, that he is of himself 
incapable of overcoming the obstacles that lie between his de- 
termination to see and forever abide with his God at the end of 
his life and its happy realization. He remembers the Redeemer’s 
word: “‘I am the resurrection and the life’’ (John 11, 25). Facing 
the truth squarely, therefore, instead of sentimentally presuming, 
foolishly worrying, or taking issue with God or the Church as do 
the proud, he will accept guidance and will seek out his Master to 
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help him on his heavenward way. For him the liturgy of the 
Church during this time is an inestimable means. 


One may, of course, enter into the spirit of this liturgy in 
various attitudes and moods, or in accordance with the particular 
state or promptings of the soul. Some may be induced to com- 
memorate worthily, at Easter, the time when the work of our 
Savior was first applied to them, and thus they will prepare for 
the solemn renewal of their baptismal vows. To this end one may 
in spirit join, for instruction and self-examination, the ranks of 
the catechumens of the early Church and those now preparing to be 
baptized. For their instruction was based on the Epistles and 
Gospels of the lenten Masses. Others may find it more suitable to 
accompany in spirit, for the celebration of daily Mass, the Chris- 
tians who, in the early Church and even now, proceed to the sta- 
tional churches at Rome, chiefly at the tombs of martyrs, to recall 
more vividly the history of the redemptive work of our Lord 
together with its outstanding results. For in many instances the 
texts of the Masses refer, in one way or another, to His work in 
the lives of the saints to whom the stational churches have been 
dedicated.’ Still others may intend to prepare, like the public peni- 
tents of old, for an abiding reconciliation with God at Easter in 
the resurrection from the death caused by sin. To them the liturgy 
suggests the right motives and practices. There are many, however, 
who would make the proximate preparation for the most solemn 
feast of Easter count also as the basis for a new mode of life—one 
conforming to God’s plan and the way pointed out by the Re- 
deemer. For them it may suffice to enter into the spirit of the lit- 
urgy by meditating on the frequently recurring motives and 
promptings for making effective resolutions. May no one make the 
mistake, however, of merely meditating on the changing portions 
of the daily or Sunday Masses. On participating in holy Mass, 
united in spirit with the congregation present, with the priest, 
with the Highpriest who is at the same time the Victim, and with 
the Church at large, we are at the fount of the living waters of 
grace; for there our Savior renews for us the work of the Redemp- 


1 Cf. Holweck: “The Lenten Stations of the Roman Missal,” Orate Fratres, 
Vol. I, Nos. 3, 4 and 5, and Vol. V, No. 1 and subsequent numbers. 
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LITURGY OF FIRST PART OF LENT 


tion, offers Himself as a means of directing to God our highest acts 
of religion, is ready to hold intimate converse with us, and even 





in comes to us, if we are prepared to receive Him, to be our strength 
lar for the battles of life and a pledge of resurrection unto eternal glory. 
= THE INTRODUCTION TO LENT 


In a survey of the pre-lenten liturgy, in the preceding number, 


for . . 
ay it was pointed out how the tremendous drama of man’s existence 
of upon earth was being presented to us—how free man, like the 


be hero in a play, of his own choice determined his course, not heeding 
a the command and warning of his sovereign Creator but the plot- 
ter of his ruin, with the consequence that he and all his descendants 


to : . ; 
cm were destined for a tragic death. Moreover, how man was given a 
ta second opportunity to choose through the coming of his Savior. 


all The liturgy of Lent continues to acquaint and enable us, now that 
aa the Savior has come and is with us, with His way of returning 
a to the Father from whom we came and whom we have forsaken 
because of our having rather heeded the serpent. 


-en Ash Wednesday and the three following days form the intro- 
ni- § duction to Lent. The liturgy of these days summarizes the lenten 
in life and enables us to make an effective beginning. On Ash Wed- 
gy nesday, Christians formerly assembled in the church of St. Anas- 
er, tasia at Rome’ for the ceremony of blessing and imposition of the 
mn | ashes. In the first antiphon we appeal to God’s mercy, acknowledg- 
yne | ing that we have experienced the bitter consequences of sin. In the 
2¥e- | four following prayers of blessing the Church appeals to God for 
lit- | US, who, upon humbly accusing ourselves of and deploring our 
nd | Sins, ask that God in His mercy may forgive us as He forgave the 
the | Ninivites who did penance in sack-cloth and ashes. For our de- 
ons | ‘termination is to “‘amend for the better in those things in which 
ss, | We have sinned through ignorance: lest suddenly overtaken by the 
st, | day of death, we seek a time for repentance and are not able to find 
ith | it” (responsory). Approaching the altar to receive the blessed ashes 
of | Upon our heads signifies that we publicly profess our determination 
yp- | % tread our way back to God from whom we have strayed. On 
receiving the ashes we solemnly resolve to do penance for our trans- 


2 St. Anastasia was tortured and burnt alive in 304. 
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gressions. We hear the same words God once spoke to Adam after 
his fall, namely, that we are dust and shall return to dust. This 
returning to dust is one of the consequences of sin. But through 
our Redeemer’s work and our working with Him, we are enabled 
to save our better part, the soul. And only through Him can we 
hope to rise unto eternal glory. Until then it will cost us much 
battling against the desires and advances of our lower nature and 
against the host of tempters; confident of God’s help, however, 
we pray: “Grant us, O Lord, to begin with holy fasts the exercises 
of our Christian warfare: that, as we do battle with the spirits 
of evil, we may, with the help of self-denial, be protected’’ (fifth 
prayer). 

On participating in holy Mass, we take up our lenten work 
with our Savior and unite our acts with His. Formerly the people 
went to Mass in procession from the church of St. Anastasia to 
that of St. Sabina.’ Upon imploring God for mercy in the Introit, 
praying that we “‘begin the venerable solemnities of fasting with 
becoming piety” in the Collect, and enlisting the intercession of 
the saints in the other collects, we hear, in the Epistle, how God 
spoke through the Prophet Joel: ‘Be converted to me with all 
your heart . . . . Blow the trumpet in Sion, sanctify a fast.’’ In 
the Gospel we learn from our Lord the manner and purpose of 
fasting: ‘“When you fast, be not as the hypocrites sad . . . appear 
not to men to fast but to thy Father who is hidden: and thy Fa- 
ther who seeth in secret will repay thee... . Lay up to yourselves 
treasures in heaven.’’ That is also the first sounding of the motive 
of spiritual joy which frequently recurs during Lent—the joy of 
looking forward to our heavenly reward. Therefore we also raise 
our minds and hearts in praise of God: “I will extol Thee, O 
Lord, for Thou hast upheld me’ (Offertory). And in the Preface 
we say, ‘we give thanks unto Thee, O holy Lord, Father almighty, 
everlasting God: who by fasting of the body dost curb our vices, 
dost lift up our minds, dost give us strength and reward, through 
Christ our Lord.”” Have we not good reason to rejoice, being sin- 
cerely concerned with seeking and complying with the will of 








1 A wealthy and virtuous virgin and convert who suffered martyrdom about 
the year 126. 
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LITURGY OF FIRST PART OF LENT 


God in our behalf, when ‘‘he that shall meditate day and night 
on the law of the Lord, shall bring forth his fruit in due season” 
(Communion) ? 


In the Mass on the following day the spirit of prayer is in- 
culcated, for on sincerely beseeching God we also obtain the help 
and strength necessary to carry out what we have begun, as well 
as pardon for our sins. In Friday’s Mass the underlying idea is 
almsgiving joined to prayer and fasting, inasmuch as it is an in- 
tegral part of God’s plan of righteous living that we assist our fel- 
lowmen, friend and foe alike. The idea of rendering help where 
help is needed is carried over to the Mass of Saturday, together with 
that of keeping the Sabbath holy. Confidently we look forward to 
the Sabbath of our eternal rest from our labors in the house of 
the Lord. 


THE FIRST FOUR SUNDAYS OF LENT 


First Sunday of Lent. To say that our Savior is our helper 
on our way back to our Father, a way beset with crucial contests, 
is not the whole truth, just as little as it would be if a finger looked 
upon the head or the rest of the body as its assistant. The truth 
is that without the workings of God in us we could not spiritually 
advance a single step, nor successfully overcome the infernal powers 
who are, in some respects, more enlightened and more powerful 
than we are. That is why our Lord said, “Without me you can do 
nothing’ (John 15, 5). Just as little could a twig do anything 
in the way of growth or bearing fruit unless it remained attached 
to the tree as its source of life. Renewal of our spiritual life, growth, 
advancement, and overcoming the powerful forces arrayed against 
us, is only possible, ever since Adam preferred to heed the tempter 
rather than the law of his Maker, through the New Adam, through 
whose redemptive work we have and can advance the supernatural 
life of the soul. It is the humble acknowledgement of this truth 
which makes us really free. The proud disdain of this truth only 
leads to the fetters and bondage of the tempter and of the flesh. 
We are free to choose whom we would heed and serve, but upon 
our choice depends either the continuation or the end of our spir- 
itual freedom and peace and joy. 
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That is the import of the liturgy of the first Sunday of Lent. 
Hence, we are to seek the source of our spiritual activity: ‘‘He shall 
cry to me, and I will hear him: I will deliver him and will glorify 
him... . He that dwelleth in the aid of the Most High shall abide 
under the protection of the God of heaven” (Introit). And there- 
fore, no matter how arduous we might find this business of serving 
God and not ourselves, this work of leading a pure and mortified 
or divinely regulated life, this bearing of reproaches on the part 
of our lower selves and on the part of our adversaries—we shall 
also experience the delights of this living ‘‘in the word of truth, 
in the power of God,”’ as St. Paul says in the Epistle. The Savior 
Himself said that He could do nothing of Himself, but in the Fa- 
ther, and that we can have the divine life through Him.’ In Him 
was the prophecy verified, which His tempter quoted to Him after 
His forty-days’ fast: ‘‘He hath given His angels charge over Thee, 
and in their hands shall they bear Thee up, lest perhaps Thou dash 
Thy foot against a stone’’—but not at the price which he demand- 
ed, namely, of obeying him and bestowing divine honors upon him 
instead of God. It is the same story, only in a different setting and 
with exactly the opposite result, of Adam’s temptation. The New 
Adam did not dash His foot against the stone of a wrong choice 
because He was obedient to the Father. Unlike the Adam of old, 
He flung into the tempter’s face the words, ‘“The Lord thy God 
thou shalt adore, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 

That must be our choice for the new life in God’s kingdom, 
foregoing the deceitful pleasures and hollow advantages of this 
world rather than disobeying our God and Creator. Then we, fol- 
lowing the Savior’s example, and with Him and in Him—even 
now at this Mass—shall speak of victory over ‘‘the business that 
walketh about in the dark, of invasion or of the noonday devil. 
A thousand shall fall at thy side, and then thousands at thy right 
hand: but it shall not come nigh thee’’ (Tract). At the end of the 
Mass we aptly pray: ‘May the holy libation of Thy sacrament, 
O Lord, refresh us: and, purifying us from the old life, make us 
to pass into the fellowship of the saving mystery.’’ Can one con- 
ceive a more magnificent and spiritually fascinating work, for Lent 





1 Ct. John 5; 19, 21, 24. 
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LITURGY OF FIRST PART OF LENT 


and for life, than this very striving forward, heavenward, at one 
with our Savior and God, casting aside earthly impediments, do- 
ing good at every turn, and overpowering the ever interfering ad- 
versary? 

Second Sunday of Lent. The liturgy of this Sunday reveals a 
result of the forty-days’ period of fasting. It is at times arduous 
work, this weakening of our lower nature to give the soul a chance 
to live, while continually endeavoring to overpower the desires of 
the flesh and the advances of the tempter. But we shall persevere 
and shall appeal to God's ‘‘mercies that are from the beginning of 
the world, lest at any time our enemies rule over us... . To Thee, 
O Lord, have I lifted up my soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my 
trust’ (Introit). 

St. Paul, in the Epistle, prays and beseeches us to walk so 
as to abound the more, pleasing God, and not like caterers to 
fleshly lust or those who seek to enrich themselves by unlawful 
gains, not knowing God: ‘‘For God hath not called us unto un- 
cleanness, but unto sanctification, in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Per- 
severing upon the chosen way of God and continuing with the 
fast, renews our hope for the good things to come. The Gospel 
has us look up to our Lord who had fasted forty days in the desert 
—on the mount between Jericho and Bethany; and to Moses who 
had fasted forty days on Mount Sinai; and to Elias who once had, 
with the hearth-cake and vessel of water God provided for him, 
received sufficient strength to fast on his forty-days’ journey to a 
cave on Mount Horeb. And on a mountain with Moses and Elias, 
and with Peter, James and John, Jesus was transfigured: “‘His face 
did shine as the sun and His garments became white as snow.” 
So far beside themselves with heavenly bliss were the disciples that 
Peter exclaimed: “Lord, it is good for us to be here!’’ and sug- 
gested building huts on the mountain-top and remaining there. 
But our Lord revealed to them the still greater wonder of His 
coming resurrection. 

The reason of the Church for having chosen this reading of 
the Gospel for this day is evident. It is also expressed in the lenten 
Preface. There the Church addresses and thanks God: ““‘Who by 
fasting of the body dost curb our vices, dost lift up our minds, 
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dost give us strength and reward."’ Fasting thus serves also to 
transform us to newness of life—a life with an assurance of resur- 
rection for the world to come. 


Third Sunday of Lent. Jesus did not remain upon the moun- 
tain where, according to Peter, it would have teen good to remain, 
but came down to carry on and complete His work. In the Gospel 
of this Sunday we find Him once more in conflict with the pow- 
ers of evil. Thus the meaning of the liturgy is similar to that of 
the first Sunday. There the conflict with Satan was defensive and 
hidden; here He attacks him in the open for those standing about 
to see. 

In the Epistle, which likewise is similar to that of the first 
Sunday, St. Paul bids us that on the heavenward way we ‘‘walk in 
love,” pointing to our Lord’s example: He “‘hath delivered Him- 
self for us,’’ an oblation and a sacrifice to God. “‘because He hath 
loved us.’’ Therefore we shall return love for love, and in our lit- 
tle way meet His sacrifice upon the altar with our lenten sacrifice 
and that of constant living ‘‘as children of the light; for the fruit 
of the light is in all goodness, and justice, and truth.”’ 


Yet, aware of our weaknesses and failings, of the discrepancy 
between our high desires and actual facts, we experience something 
akin in one who has gotten into a trap. It is good so, for it un- 
nerves pride and makes us humble. Thus we can pray in all sin- 
cerity: ““We beseech Thee, almighty God, regard the desires of 
those that humble themselves, and stretch forth in our defense the 
right hand of Thy majesty’’ (Collect). 

Then the Gospel affords us an insight into the reason for our 
failures—we are still too much attached to the things of this life. 
Such attachment sets for the evil one the lever to spring the trap 
and take us captive. As our Lord says, “Every kingdom divided 
against itself shall be brought to desolation.’’ Our deliverance, 
therefore, must come from God, in whom we must place our con- 
fidence. What happens to the self-confident? “If a stronger than he 
come upon him and overcome him, he will take away all his 
armor in which he trusted.’’ The stronger one is the evil one. But 
the still stronger, the One who puts devils to rout, is our Lord. 
With Him we can escape the traps and overcome every drawback. 
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LITURGY OF FIRST PART OF LENT 


On working heart and soul with Him, our kingdom is not divided 
but united. Thus we understand why our Lord said, ‘He that is 
not with me is against me; he that gathered not with me scatter- 
eth... . Blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it.” 


Fourth Sunday of Lent. This mid-lenten Sunday is one of 
rejoicing. Half of Lent is over and we are heartened to persevere 
with our observations to the end. The Church on this Sunday 
permits the organ to be used at Mass, the priest to wear a rose- 
colored chasuble, and the deacon and subdeacon the festal dal- 
matics. “Rejoice, O Jerusalem, and come together all you that 
love her,’’ the Introit begins. The Church is rejoicing at the pros- 
pect of increase in the number of her children, for in former times 
catachumens were given the great examination on the following 
Wednesday, upon which balloting for their admission to Baptism 
and reception into the Church took place. As if by way of a refrain, 
those being instructed answer: ‘‘I rejoiced at the things that were 
said to me: we shall go into the house of the Lord.” Penitents, 
too, have cause to rejoice, on looking forward to the reconciliation 
with God through the sacrament of Penance, and to become again 
one with the Savior in the sacrament of the holy Eucharist. 


Both the Epistle and the Gospel are read to us for their sym- 
bolic content. The Epistle, on the sons of Abraham—-Ishmael, son 
of Agar, and Isaac, son of Sarah—represent, respectively, the Gen- 
tiles who came into possession of the kingdom of God because of 
their faith in Christ, and the Jews who persist in adhering to the 
Mosaic law. “‘For these are the two testaments,’’ says St. Paul, 
“the one from Mount Sinai, engendering unto bondage.” But ‘‘we 
are not the children of the bondwoman, but of the free: by the 
freedom wherewith Christ has made us free.’ Thus the significance 
of these words, addressed to those about to enter the Church, and 
the references to ‘‘that Jerusalem which is above is free, which is 
our mother, “‘is readily understood. 

The multiplication of the loaves and fishes, related in the 
Gospel, symbolizes the holy Eucharist. We also greatly rejoice 
because of the still greater miracle than the other multiplication, 
which our Savior performed on the eve of His most bitter suffer- 
ings—and caused to be continued—so that we have both a Sacri- 
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fice and a sustenance for the life of the soul. And while we rejoice, 
we also heartily enter into the spirit of the words at the Offer- 
tory: “Praise ye the Lord, for He is good; sing ye to His name, 
for He is sweet.’’ The most appropriate motives for offering up 
the Sunday’s Sacrifice to God are, besides adoration, also thanks- 
giving, and a petition that our offerings ‘‘may be profitable to our 
devotion and salvation’’ (Secret). 

The lenten motives of sorrow because of our sins, of humbly 
beseeching God for mercy, and confidence that we secure relief by 
His grace, are not absent from the Mass, only subdued. Thus amid 
pre-lenten rejoicing we are reminded that before we can taste of 
the great Easter joys, we are to persevere as our Savior persevered 
in His bitter passion and on the way of the cross, to the end. 
Likewise we are reminded that some time of life on earth is still 
ahead, with all that this implies for the one daily intent upon 
making heavenward progress. But we shall persevere on this way 
to the end so as to rise one day unto glory. 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


————— SSS 


It ts the unique charm, the unparalleled privilege of 
the liturgy to be the living truth; or, better still, the 
living and uvivifying truth—truth strong in the support 
of past tradition: the traditional teaching of the Church, 
not as reduced to the abstract letter of a text-book, but 
as confessed, professed aloud, celebrated in all the most 
pure and varied tones; in a word, living the life of the 
Church herself. What do I say? It ts the voice of the 
Church, proclaiming from her very inception and with- 
out interruption the splendors of her mystery, the divine 
beauties of the mystery of Christ—DOM PIERRE DE 
PUNIET. 
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ST. ANTHONY IN THE MASS DRAMA 


gee) ADUA and all the world are celebrating the Jubilee 
Year of St. Anthony—1231 to 1931. The year 
opened on June 13, 1931, and extends to the same 
date in 1932. The Holy Father has called attention 
to the occasion by issuing an encyclical. Tridua and 
novenas are being held in honor of St. Anthony at hundreds of 
shrines and churches. All these celebrations represent great devo- 
tional energy on the part of the faithful. They show the efforts 
that our Catholic people will make when their devotion is deeply 
stirred. Yet in the midst of this admirable fervor there is room 
for a question: Do people know the real St. Anthony, the man 
who was canonized by the Church? They surely know him as 
the great wonder-worker and their confidence in him is not mis- 
placed; but would they recognize the man who appears on the 
sacred stage of the Mass drama? In many churches where Tuesday 
devotions to St. Anthony are held, the votive Mass in honor of 
the saint is celebrated whenever possible. This part of the cere- 
monies receives no special notice from the people. Certainly they 
attend the Mass devoutly, but they do not realize that here the 
chief part of the devotions is taking place. They are waiting for 
the special prayers and veneration of the relic at the end of Mass. 
What grand things they miss! The jubilee year gives occasion to 
implore the ‘‘finder of things lost’’ to find the lost spirit of liturgi- 
cal devotion to the saints. If people knew the beauty of this spirit, 
they would be eager to let it influence all their devotions. 





The liturgy does not weary the faithful with historical criti- 
cism as do so many of St. Anthony’s biographers. It stages a mys- 
tery play before their eyes in which a living saint speaks and 
preaches and wins all hearts once more. Since St. Anthony is a 
son of St. Francis, the Franciscans stage the Mass drama of St. 
Anthony more elaborately than does the universal Church. The 
friars can no longer transfer their play from the choir to the 
market-place, so a description of the play must suffice. These notes 
are based on the Mass and Office of St. Anthony as celebrated by 
the Capuchin Franciscans. This is not the venerable rhymed Office 
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of Julian of Speyers, but a later formula adopted by the Capuchin 
Order in the eighteenth century. 

The story of St. Anthony in the liturgy began on Pentecost 
Sunday, 1232, in the cathedral at Spoleto. On that day Gregory 
IX, who had voiced his admiration for Anthony of Padua by hail- 
ing him as the ‘‘Ark of the Testament” and “‘Hammer of Heretics,” 
crowned him with the eternal title of Saint. 

Enthusiasm ran high on that May morning. Pope Gregory 
was aflame with it. After the ringing Te Deum, and just as the 
Cardinal Deacon was about to sing the prescribed versicle, the Pope 
instead jubilantly intoned the words: ‘‘O Doctor optime, Eccle- 
siae sanctae lumen, beate Antoni—O right excellent Doctor, light 
of holy Church, blessed Anthony, thou lover of the divine law, 
intercede for us with the Son of God!’’ Then he vested in white 
and solemnly celebrated the Mass, ‘Jn Medio,’’ otherwise reserved 
for doctors of the Church. For the first time St. Anthony crossed 
the sacred stage of the Mass drama and his rdle was, ‘Inspired 
Teacher of the Church.” 

No other Pope has since acted upon the enthusiastic outburst 
of Gregory IX. The Roman Missal has the Mass, ‘‘Os Justi,”’ for 
June 13. But that antiphon was enough for the friars, and ever 
since the prayer-drama of the Franciscan Office and the Mass drama 
of the sacred Mysteries for this feast is dominated with the idea, 
Anthony—Doctor of the Church. Preacher and popular evangelist 
he certainly was. His silver tongue has won greater conquests than 
any emperor with his legions, and for his victories the Church 
yearly grants him a triumph. The thirteenth of June is the day. 

Like a Roman triumph with its reception, games, sacrifices 
and feasting, this triumph, too, is marked by a solemn reception 
(in the first Vespers), a play (at Matins), and the immaculate 
Sacrifice and sacred Banquet (in the festal Mass). 

The event is heralded in the martyrology of the morning 
before; at the first Vespers we are waiting to receive Anthony into 
our midst. In the Communion of Saints we are united with the 
whole jubilee on earth and the high festival in the heavenly court. 
Throngs of the wonder-worker’s admirers line the ways to sing 
the antiphons as he comes. Suddenly the first glimpse is caught of 
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ST. ANTHONY AND THE MASS 


him and a cry goes up: ‘‘Dilectus Deo et hominibus, cujus memo- 
ria in benedictione est’’ (first antiphon). Heralds go before an- 
nouncing the proclamation of the King: “Behold my servant 
whom I receive into my city. This is my chosen one in whom 
my heart delights’’ (third antiphon). Again salvos from the 
throngs: “In his life he did wonders and in his death he hath 
wrought marvels” (fifth antiphon). He is abreast of us now and 
a silence falls as we hear his first words in the phrases of the Capi- 
tulum: “‘Optavi—I wished and understanding was given me, and 
I called and the spirit of wisdom came upon me, and I preferred 
her before thrones and kingdoms.’’ The joyous hymn, “Heros 
nitentt desuper,”” is sung as the conqueror goes forward to meet 
his King. ‘“The Lord gave me a tongue as my reward,”’ he says, 
“and with it I will praise Him: Magnificat—My soul doth mag- 
nify the Lord!” 

St. Anthony is with us; the festival has begun. Now the 
friars reenact his life in the prayer-drama of their Office (which, of 
course, is the prayer of the whole Church). The play, at Matins, 
is staged before the King to whom the players first pay tribute: 
“Regem gloriae, Dominum virtutum: venite adoremus.” 

Act I, “In the Garden of the King.’’ ‘““The Lord made his 
desert a place of delight and his solitude a garden of the King” 
(second antiphon). Peace and mysticism enchant this scene. “‘I to 
my beloved and my beloved to me, who feedeth among the lilies’’ 
(third antiphon). St. Anthony waxes strong in wisdom and un- 
derstanding (Lessons of the first Nocturn) in this solitude, his 
hidden life in the little hermitage near Forli. Then suddenly, to- 
wards the close of the act, the call comes, piercing the stillness like 
a trumpet blast: ‘‘Gird thy loins and rise! . . . Lift up thy voice 
and announce to my people their crimes and to the house of Jacob 
their sins’’ (third responsory). 

When Act II opens he is abroad fulfilling the mandate of the 
King. The mighty Hammer of Heretics and Trumpet of the Most 
High lifts up his voice and blots out the iniquity of nations (fourth 
antiphon). With zeal he is zealous for the Lord God of hosts 
(sixth antiphon). Because of his mighty words, sinners were 
struck with grief and did penance before God (fifth responsory) . 
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Miracles confirm his words, ‘“With signs and wonders the Lord 
exalted him’’ (sixth responsory). 


Act III, “When the Lord shall come.’’ His honor and power 
grow (seventh antiphon), and the climax is reached when Christ 
is heard (in the Gospel-lesson) calling him ‘‘the salt of the earth” 
and ‘“‘the light of the world.’’ Anthony, who did and taught, is 
now great in the kingdom of heaven. ‘‘All generations shall praise 
thy works and shall pronounce thy power; they shall speak of 
the glorious magnificence of thy holiness and shall declare thy 
marvels (sixth responsory). The play closes as it began, with 
another bow to the King who graces the presentation: ‘“Te Deum 
laudamus.”’ 

As the feast moves forward to its climax in the festal Mass, 
the drama becomes more real and intense. If Anthony passed be- 
fore the eye of our soul at Matins, we now see him actually rep- 
resented by the richly vested celebrant who stands before us “Jn 
medio Ecclesiae.”’ If Christ was heard in the Gospel-lesson of the 
third Nocturn, He now comes really and truly in the Mass. 

“In the midst of the Church the Lord opened his mouth. 
And He filled him with the spirit of wisdom and understanding. 
With the vestments of glory He hath robed him’’ (Introit). This 
entry-song says everything. It gathers up the themes of Matins 
and anticipates the brilliant movements of the Mass. In the cele- 
brant we salute St. Anthony, the Doctor of the Church—boun- 
teously endowed with wisdom and understanding, clothed with 
a robe of glory. The Lord once more opens Anthony’s mouth in 
the midst of the Church and he speaks to us in the Epistle. We 
voice our admiration in the Gradual and Alleluia, when we praise 
the “tongue of the just which is like choice silver and instructs 
many.” 

At the Introit Anthony entered the church. At the Gospel 
Christ comes and speaks by the mouth of the deacon. He confirms 
all the veneration we are paying to St. Anthony by adding His 
own infinitely precious tributes. Words can do no more now; the 
great Action must begin. At the Offertory Anthony lays upon 
the altar the oblation of his whole life—all his preaching, his 
penances and his labors. We are acting St. Anthony’s part; natur- 
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ST. ANTHONY AND THE MASS 


ally, therefore, we must follow him. Daily trials and difficulties, 
mortifications and self-sacrifice are all united to the divine Victim 
of the Mass. Christ is truly with us now, and we are one with St. 
Anthony in Christ’s mystical body. 


At the Communion Anthony goes forth to meet the Lord, 
and we, who have tried to equal his generous offering, follow him 
now for a foretaste of his glory. “‘Lord,”’ says St. Anthony, ““Thou 
didst give me five talents. Behold I have gained five over and 
above.”’ Then Christ says: ““Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant! .. . Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’’ Oh, it was a dif- 
ficult part to play at the Offertory; it was hard to make a complete 
offering of ourselves. But here at the Communion it is easy to 
follow St. Anthony. It is easy and encouraging to hear that grand 
“Well Done!” and to share his heavenly bliss. This is the point 
toward which our whole celebration has been tending. Union with 
Christ through the Mass is the end and aim of the liturgy. 


This is the end and aim of our dramatic impersonation of St. 
Anthony. This great saint drew close to Christ, and the liturgy 
feels that we will come just as near if we follow him exactly. The 
sacred liturgy is drama, and drama is life—not a seeming but a 
being. The wonderful drama of St. Anthony’s Mass brings us 
closer to St. Anthony and to Christ than any conceivable form of 
devotion. Living into the action of this absorbing play will add 
virility and beauty to jubilee celebrations or to St. Anthony de- 
votions held at any time or place. 


Fr. ANSCAR PARSONS, O.M.CAP. 


Marathon, Wisconsin 








THE ROMAN STATIONS' 
STATION AT HOLY CROSS IN JERUSALEM 
The Fourth Sunday of Lent 


) HE Greeks sing a solemn Office in honor of the holy 
f Cross on the third Sunday of Lent. The Roman 
Church has a similar celebration on the fourth Sun- 
day of Lent in the basilica of the Holy Cross near 
the Porta Prenestina. This church is a reproduction 
of the Martyrion of Jerusalem. The spirit of this Sunday’s liturgy 
is that of holy and gladsome relaxation. The first words of the 
Introit, “Rejoice, Jerusalem,”’ announce it by the text from Isaias 
(Ch. 66). The texts selected are suited both to the name of the 
church and the procession, as well as to the mortification of the 
fast thus far well kept: “‘Rejoice with Jerusalem and be glad with 
her, all you that love her; rejoice for joy with her all that mourned 
for her. We shall go into the house of God’’ (Ps. 121). Not even 
the way to the station was long or difficult, for the church of the 
Holy Cross is separated from the cathedral church of the Lateran 
only by a vast public place. The idea of a joyful procession is re- 
peated in the Communion prayer: “‘Jerusalem which is built as a 
city . . . thither did the tribes go up, the tribes of the Lord, the 
testimony of Israel, to praise the name of the Lord” (Ps. 121, 3, 
4). Even the “going up’ (ascenderunt) to the stational church 
was to be understood verbally, for from the Lateran the way led 
into a little valley and then up again to the level of the church. 
In the Mass of today, in accordance with the church’s title, §. Croce 
in Gerusalemme, the liturgy does not tire of speaking of Jerusalem. 
The Tract sings: ‘‘He shall not be moved forever that dwelleth 
at Jerusalem: mountains are round about it: so the Lord is round 
about His people.’’ The Lesson speaks still more of Jerusalem on 
high: ““That Jerusalem which is above, is free, which is our moth- 
er.’’ Thus the soul is elevated to the spiritual celebration in the 
heavenly Jerusalem, an idea which remains the special feature of 
this day’s liturgy. In a most expressive and human manner, the 





1 A continuation of the series by the late Rt. Rey, F. G. Holweck, D.D., of 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE ROMAN STATIONS 


Gospel indicates the interruption of the lenten fast and sadness by 
the account of the miraculous feeding of the five thousand men 
with five loaves of bread and two fishes (John 6). A tradition re- 
lates that in front of the stational church the scene of the Gospel 
was formerly repeated on this day and that the Roman Pontiff 
fed the poor there with loaves of bread. Concerning this beautiful 
custom, however, nothing is mentioned in the liturgical sources, 
the Roman Ordines. 


STATION AT THE FOUR CROWNED MARTYRS 
Monday after the Fourth Sunday of Lent 


On this Monday the procession starts from the circular 
church of the protomartyr St. Sephen on the Celian Hill. This 
church is situated less than three hundred yards from the basilica 
of the Four Holy Crowned Martyrs which rises fortresslike on the 
hillside to the northeast. If we ask why on this day that Gospel is 
read in which our Lord declares Himself ready to destroy the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem and reconstruct it in three days, the stational 
church will give us a definite and clear answer. The Four Crowned 
Martyrs were Roman stone-masons (architects and sculptors) and 
met their death in the river Save in Pannonia because they refused 
to employ their skill towards the furtherance of pagan idolatry 
by building a pagan temple. Their bodies were not buried in Pan- 
nonia, but, immediately after the martyrdom, were brought to 
Rome. This fact shows that these four men were prominent Roman 
citizens, men of high standing in the Christian community at 
Rome. The part which the building of a temple plays in their his- 
tory was sufficient reason for the author of the Mass to introduce 
the divine Architect who could build a new Temple in three days. 
It was also most convenient, according to the historical order of 
events, to read the Gospel concerning the temple at this time be- 
cause it commences with the words: ““The Pasch of the Jews was 
near,’ for the martyrdom took place shortly before the Jewish 
Easter. But what about the Old Testament Lesson relating to the 
just judgment of Solomon? The interpreters have tried in vain to 
explain how this story came into the Mass of this station (v. 
Schuster II, 117). But the question is easy to answer if we consider 
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ORATE FRATRES 
the neighborhood of this church. In the building next to the Quat- 
tro Coronati there were situated some offices of the municipal ad- 
ministration during the Byzantine period which were retained also 
by the Carolingian government. The belief in the wisdom and in- 
tegrity of Roman administration has led to the introduction of 
the Lesson in question. The Paschal fast, which included the three 
weeks before Easter, began on this day during the third century; 
the last trace of this special liturgical period is to be seen in the 
series of Lessons from the Gospel of St. John, which continue 
from now on until Easter. The few Masses which form an excep- 
tion to this rule only serve to prove the theory, since they are 
either those of stations instituted later by St. Gregory II, or the 
scriptural passages contained in them were added at a later date. 


STATION AT ST. LAWRENCE IN DAMASO 
Tuesday after the Fourth Sunday of Lent 


The Collecta on this Tuesday was made at the monastery of 
S. Maria Domnae Rosae which corresponds to the present church 
of §. Catarina det Funari. This church was built in the arena of 
the Circus Flaminius, where in later years the ropemakers plied 
their trade till the middle of the seventeenth century. The proces- 
sion went northwest through the populous district of the Roman 
tradesmen and entered the basilica of S. Lorenzo in Damaso. Why 
does the Church on this day read the Gospel (John 8) in which 
there is question of study, of science, of higher knowledge? ‘“‘How 
does this man know the letters having never learned? . . . My doc- 
trine is not mine but His that sent me.’’ Again the location of 
the church presents the key. The basilica of St. Lawrence in Da- 
maso takes its name from the Pope St. Damasus, who caused it to 
be built beside the ancient Archives of the Roman Church, on the 
spot where his father had ended his long ecclesiastical career and 
where he himself had begun his own. It is, therfore, full of mem- 
ories connected with his family, especially since, according to an 
ancient tradition, the family of Pope St. Damasus (d. 384) like 
that of the martyr St. Lawrence, was of Spanish origin. The Pope 
had, however, another reason for dedicating this edifice and church 
to his great compatriot St. Lawrence. That saint was believed to 
have been an archdeacon of the Roman Church; as such, he was 
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THE ROMAN STATIONS 


the custodian of the ecclesiastical registers and books. In an old 
mosaic in the oratory of Galla Placidia, at Ravenna, he is repre- 
sented as the keeper of the books of the Church. The Lesson (Ex- 
odus 23) contains the beautiful prayer of Moses for his people 
who had fallen into the sin of idolatry: ““Why, O Lord, is Thy 
indignation enkindled against Thy people?’’ In selecting this Les- 
son, the author of the Mass probably thought of the prayer of St. 
Damasus for the welfare of his Church, uttered at this privileged 
place. Perhaps also the Lesson alludes to one of the many wars 
which foreign nations waged against the Holy City. The rebellion 
of the Israelites against Moses, narrated in this Lesson, whilst it 
may incidentally contain an allusion to the schism which broke 
out in Rome on the occasion of the election of St. Damasus as 
Pope, when even a part of the clergy abandoned him, most cer- 
tainly is a type of the treatment which our Lord received from 
His own people when He went up to Jerusalem for the feast of the 
Tabernacles, of which we read in today’s Gospel (John 7, 14- 
31). St. Damasus, as is testified by the many inscriptions which 
were composed by him, glorified the tombs of many martyrs. 
Perhaps the words of the Offertory: ‘“‘He put a new canticle into 
my mouth, a song to our God,”’ refer to the many poetical inscrip- 
tions written by him. 
STATION AT ST. PAUL 
Wednesday after the Fourth Sunday of Lent 


The faithful today gathered for the procession in the church 
of the great Egyptian martyr St. Menas. The church of St. Menas 
was probably built in the fourth century by the Alexandrian 
colony in Rome. It stood on the left bank of the Tiber at the first 
milestone of the Via Ostiensis, nearly opposite, therefore, to the 
other Alexandrian sanctuary of the Anargyri, that of Sts. Cyrus 
and John, which was on the other bank of the river in the Via 
Portuensis. Since the eleventh century, every trace of this old sanc- 
tuary of St. Menas has disappeared. The procession went along 
the porticus to the basilica of St. Paul outside the walls. The en- 
tire Mass is inspired by the thought of Baptism. In early times, 
after the prayer of the day had been recited, the deacon invited the 
catechumens to enter the basilica for the aperitio aurium. Then fol- 
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lowed their initiation into the knowledge of the Gospels and the 
traditio symboli and their instruction in the Nicene Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer. The catechumens were, however, not allowed 
to remain for the holy Sacrifice, but had to leave the church. The 
parents and the future godparents were allowed to participate in 
the Mass, that they might present the oblation in the name of their 
godchildren whose names were afterwards read by the deacon. The 
Gospel of today relates the story of the man born blind whose 
eyesight Christ miraculously restored. ‘“‘I am the light of the 
world,’’ Christ says. The catechumens are made partakers of this 
light through the faith which they profess on this day. Concern- 
ing the man born blind, St. Augustine says in the Office of this 
day: “The blind man is mankind. According to his soul every- 
one is born blind.’’ The holy doctor directly applies the Gospel 
to the catechumens and their illumination saying: ‘‘He illuminated 
him; when He anointed him, perhaps He made him a catechumen.”’ 
He furthermore alludes to the rites of today’s station by saying 
of the catchumen: ‘‘He is anointed, but not entirely,’’ t.e., he is 
not as yet washed in Baptism, but he has received the faith; he 
has become acquainted with the true God and the Word made 
flesh. The effect of Baptism towards the remission of sin is indi- 
cated also in the Lessons by the words of Ezechiel and Isaias: ‘‘I 
shall pour upon you clean water,”’ and ‘“Your sins shall be white 
as fleece.’’ Referring to the illumination effected by faith, the first 
Gradual sings: ‘“‘Come ye to Him and be enlightened and your 
faces shall not be confounded.’’ There are few Masses which, in 
such an unstudied manner, use so many profound texts to express 
the liturgical idea of the day, as does this stational Mass of St. 
Paul. San Paolo fuori le Mura was selected for this because St. 
Paul was the great catechist of the world. The oldest Roman Ordo, 
however, does not assign the Gospel of the man born blind for this 
station, but the Gospel from St. Matthew, 11, 25-30: “I confess 
to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent and hast revealed them 
to the little ones.’’ These words admirably correspond to the men- 
tal condition of the catechumens, who, like parvult, are still ig- 
norant of the holiest mysteries of Christianity. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


REPORTS ON THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 
(CONCLUDED) 


(Read at the First International Liturgical Congress in Antwerp, 
July 22-27, 1930) 


ET us see, then, gentlemen, what our procedure is at 
Maria Laach. We distinguish two things. First, the 
study of what is of a more or less human origin in 
the liturgy; that is to say, its exterior form. It re- 
quires a minute examination of the texts and rites 
by means of the different methods of science. The second, which 
really interests us, is to know in what sense divine things are actu- 
ally present under the exterior forms of the rites and how it is 
possible for us to enter into relations with them. Now, what sci- 
ences must we consult to gain a profound knowledge of the litur- 
gical forms? Here they are in a rapid glance: patrology, exegesis of 
holy Scripture, philosophy and the history of philosophy, pagan 

and Christian archeology, Church history, universal history, posi- 
tive and speculative theology, law and its history, history of the 

fine arts, ancient literature and that of the middle ages, writings 
and lives of the saints, decrees of the Popes and the Councils, his- 
tory of religions, folklore, etc. Surely a vast field! It would be too 
tiring if I wished to enumerate all the scientific publications which 
have appeared during fifteen years, and which show the formal 
side of the liturgy. I content myself with recalling to your minds 
the interesting studies which Dom Odo Casel of Maria Laach has 
made on the pagan mysteries of the Greeks and the Romans. He 
has shown that the general idea of the mystery of worship or of 
the sacramental symbolism is common to the whole human race 
and is found among the peoples of the greatest antiquity. It is in- 
deed possible that this idea comes down from the first revelation. 

But nothing would be more false than to believe that Dom Casel 

means by this that the holy liturgical mysteries of our Church 

are nothing else than the equivalents or even the continuation of the 
pagan mysteries. It is certain that the holy mysteries which the 

God-man instituted during His earthly life are absolutely without 
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equal and are of a supernatural order; it is also certain that holy 
Church does not need to first consult the pagan doctrines of the 
Greeks or the Egyptians to explain them. Nevertheless, the knowl- 
edge of the pagan mysteries can be very useful for a better under- 
standing of the terminology of the old Christian writers, who 
spoke of liturgical things in terms in which they were accustomed 
to borrow from pagan cults. But, as I have just said, we must dis- 
tinguish between scientific researches, which the school of Maria 
Laach proposed to make under its eminent master, the Rt. Rev. 
Dom Ildephonse Herwegen, and the essential object, which above 
all interests us. This object is the manner, indeed mysterious, and 
yet truly real, in which the person of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
the mysteries of the Redemption are represented by the sacraments 
and particularly by the holy Mass. You are not ignorant of the 
fact that after a tradition which has never been interrupted, the 
word “‘representare’’ (in English, to re-present) is the technical 
term for designating the relations which exist between the rites of 
the liturgy and the mysteries of the life of Christ. But what has es- 
caped our notice, is that the sense of this word has changed in the 
course of the centuries. The one who studies the Church Fathers 
and especially the Greek Fathers with attention and intelligence, 
will ascertain forcibly that for them ‘‘to re-present’’ signified noth- 
ing else than to render present, to make present again. If such is 
the significance of ‘‘to re-present’’ in the language of the Fathers, 
we have the right and the duty of proclaiming that the liturgy 
re-presents, that is to say, truly renders present the mysteries of 
Christ which its rites signify. That is the point of departure from 
what they called Die Laacher Mysterienlehre, the doctrine on the 
Mystery in the liturgy, which the monks of Maria Laach have 
proposed and propagate, and which they consider as the vital 
principle of the liturgy and of all liturgical life. And what is this 
doctrine? On the one hand there exists the fact that according to 
the doctrine of the Fathers, the mysteries which Christ lived on 
earth are rendered present by the liturgy. On the other hand, the 
Church tells us that it is she who acts in the liturgy; or rather, that 
it is Christ as chief of His mystical body who acts in union with 
the members of the same body. Does it not follow that the 
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Church, and through her all the members who intervene at the cele- 
bration of the liturgy, live with Christ some mysteries of His life, 
which are rendered according to the respective signification of the 
holy rites? This conclusion, striking at first glance for one who 
has never reflected on it, is in fact a doctrine which was accepted 
in the Church from the first centuries. In these days one can dis- 
cuss questions of detail concerning the matter of formulating it 
and of explaining it; but, as for the essence, it appears unshaken, 
because it is founded on the strong basis of patristic and liturgical 
tradition. For the rest, the one who has an intelligent heart and 
assists with faith and devotion (quorum tibi fides cognita est et 
nota devotio) at the celebration of the holy liturgical mysteries, 
will know through his own experience that this doctrine is life 
and truth. And there lies the practical importance of the doctrine 
of the Mystery. 


This makes us apprehend a manner of assisting at the liturgy 
which intimately unites us to Christ and permits us to truly live 
His life. For, being members of His mystical body, we not only 
live by the fruits of grace which He merited for us by His passion 
and death, but during the Mass, for example, we enter with Him 
into the sacrifice of His life, to die and to rise again with Him. It 
is by this mystical union with the life, death, and resurrection of 
Christ, that there come to us the ability and necessary strength to 
imitate His virtues by good works, that there comes to us likewise 
the well-assured hope of partaking some day with Him of the life 
of glory near the eternal Father. 


Gentlemen, we have here touched the reason why the monks 
of Maria Laach are not content with mere studies in the liturgy, in- 
teresting and useful as they are. Every day they interrupt their 
work and go down to their basilica, to celebrate there the holy 
Mysteries, so that through them they may be given light from on 
High which opens the eyes of the soul ever to penetrate better the 
secrets of the liturgical mysteries. Moreover, they invite all those 
who wish to contribute to the progress of the liturgical movement 
to do the same. 

There, then, is the doctrine of Maria Laach on the liturgical 
mysteries which has been spoken of so often during the past years. 
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Here and there it has been subjected to quite unfavorable criticism, 
it is true. However, reputable theologians consider it a thesis wor- 
thy of being respectfully treated and seriously studied. In the main, 
it is nothing else than the last consequence of St. Paul's doctrine on 
the holy Church; in other words, the mystical body of Christ. 


You see, gentlemen, the liturgical movement in Germany does 
not tend directly to embrace the mass of the faithful. It is a ques- 
tion of issues which touch the very basis of Christian life. For by 
experience we know that in Germany at least the simple faithful 
will not be seized, in a body, by a fundamental idea, unless this 
has been first received and well understood through the environ- 
ment by which the mass is accustomed to regulate itself. 

That, then, is why the publications of the monks of Maria 
Laach and those of their collaborators, the conferences, retreats 
or liturgical weeks, which they give in their monastery and in al- 
most all the cities of Germany, are addressed in the first place to 
the intellectuals, namely to the people who in general have at- 
tended the university and are destined to be leaders of the mass of 
the population. This manner of action is justified by the very 
thought which our Holy Father, the Pope, expressed last year in a 
letter which he addressed to the Association of German Catholic 
Universities, and in which he says that in Germany the intellec- 
tuals are on the one hand more exposed to errors, and on the other, 
more capable of transmitting the good and religious things to those 
who form the flock of the simple faithful. Among the intellectuals 
it is in the first place to the clergy that we must communicate the 
necessary liturgical knowledge and teach, at the same time, an as- 
cetical life which is in harmony with liturgical prayer. If the 
priests themselves rightly understand what they do at the altar and 
what they recite in their Breviary, they will easily instruct their 
faithful in a measure and a manner corresponding with the univer- 
sal priesthood of the laity. It is true, before the existence of our li- 
turgical movement in Germany, the clergy learned neither in the 
minor seminaries nor the major, how to be occupied with theology 
and liturgical asceticism. They looked at the liturgical functions 
more or less as actions which they simply had to perform, because 
they were by justice obliged to that. They had been told that God 
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has the right of exacting an official worship on our part, and it is 
the priest who must render it in the first place. But on the other 
hand, they had been persuaded that to show God personal love 
and devotion it was necessary to take a meditation book and shut 
themselves up in their rooms, to be alone there with their God, 
and to make there all kinds of virtuous acts. But, if it is true that 
the official worship is an act of justice towards God as St. Thomas 
Aquinas rightly says, then it is also entirely true that it is the most 
noble form and the most sublime exercise of charity towards God. 
All our private devotions, good as they may be in themselves, 
cannot be compared to the acts of adoration, obedience, charity 
and faith which are included in our participation in the liturgy 
celebrated in common. It is, if I may say so, the visible heart-beat 
of the holy Church. And the Church is the mystical body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ who continues by this body and in this body 
to render the most noble homage to the eternal Father. 


To resume, then, we can say that with the aid of the liturgi- 
cal movement, we wish to make our minds subordinate everything 
to the objective, that is to say, to all that has been given us au- 
thoritatively by our Savior and by His Church. And by this re- 
spectful regard for the ideas of absolute-value, we hope to conquer 
the relativism and subjectivism of our day, which have gained 
ground in religion as well as in philosophy. In this issue we must 
again consider the actual situation in Germany, where the youth 
especially is prospecting in all domains of life, for what is essential 
and fundamental, and where this same youth is tired of secondary 
and superficial practices which have played in the past, according 
to its opinion, a too dominant réle. If those, then, who are occu- 
pied—in our country—with the education of youth insist too 
much on what belongs to the periphery of religion, and if they 
neglect to make the youth understand that the liturgy is indeed 
the very marrow of our holy Faith, they will soon see that this 
youth will rapidly leave the Church. 

If time would not fail me, I should yet have to speak of the 
efforts which the liturgical movement in Germany makes to cul- 
tivate social sentiment to reform marriage, to infuse into the souls 
of the workmen a holy optimism, and to speak to them of the 
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supernatural consecration which the liturgy gives to their work. 
But you will excuse me if I abstain from it. 


Will then access to the treasures of the liturgy be closed to the 
common people? Ah, no! Only the road by which the simple 
faithful will arrive at a more profound understanding of the lit- 
urgy will probably be a little longer with us than with the other 
nations. It will be a long-winded work which will demand much 
effort, but which, if it succeeds, will be of enormous consequence 
for the renewing of the religious life in Catholic Germany. 


It is known that the monks of Maria Laach, and more or less 
all the friends of the liturgy in Germany, have a great liking for 
the writings of the ecclesiastical authors of the first seven or eight 
centuries, which witnessed the birth of the liturgy in its essential 
parts. As these authors favored a certain theological and philoso- 
phical doctrine which, without any exaggeration, they could call 
a Christianized Platonism, it has been said that the monks of Ma- 
ria Laach also Platonized a bit. How much truth is there in this? 
Surely, at Maria Laach we do not disavow recent theology; in other 
words, scholasticism and the theology such as is presented after 
the Council of Trent. We merely insist on the fact that to un- 
derstand the original sense of the liturgical texts and ancient rites, 
more or less modern theology is not of the same value as the dog- 
matic and ascetical expositions of the old theologians. On the 
other hand, the sustained familiarity with the writings of the Greek 
Fathers has produced among the friends of the liturgy a certain 
mentality which in our days is almost unknown and that, I be- 
lieve, to the detriment of Catholic piety. Of what am I thinking? 
Although it may be very difficult to explain my thought in a few 
words, I venture to say that intuition based on liturgical symbol- 
ism is preferred to rational speculation and to abstract ideas, dogma 
to morals, the esse to the agere, the whole in its totality to the parts, 
the community to the individual with his egotistic tendencies. 

In view of all this, it is not astonishing that the directors 
of the German liturgical movement have a certain sympathy for the 
ancient liturgies of the East where traces of Christianized Platon- 
ism are also found. This sympathy is, moreover, a need of the pres- 
ent hour. We know that the Roman Church has borrowed many 
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beautiful rites from the Greek liturgy. Think, for example, of the 
adoration of the holy Cross. In the measure that we others, the 
faithful of the West, show our eastern brothers that we truly recog- 
nize the good liturgical traditions of the Orient, and that we appre- 
ciate them as pearls of the Roman liturgy, the union with Mother 
Church will surely be the more easy for them. Maria Laach with 
its liturgical tendencies is not only thinking of the needs of Ger- 
man Catholics, but the abbey also pledges itself to the service 
of our Holy Father at Rome, who so keenly desires the union of 
the churches of the Orient and the Occident. 


Finally, to fulfil the mission with which the organization 
committee of the Congress wished to charge me, I should present 
to you statistics on the liturgical movement in Germany. To tell 
the truth, this does not appeal to me. Moreover, I should be em- 
barrassed if I had a desire to make a rather inaccurate reply on all 
the points of the questionnaire proposed to me. I really believe 
you are pleased that I have furnished you with ideas and not 
figures. Besides, a movement in order to remain vital, must have 
less regard for the number of its partisans than for the idea which 
it propagates. And the more the number increases, the more the 
idea must be cultivated and thoroughly established, the more the 
program must be put into harmony with the needs of the time 
and of the surroundings. If I forego presenting statistics I must 
also refrain from telling you of the other places in Germany where 
the love and practice of the liturgy is cultivated, such as the dif- 
ferent abbeys of the Congregation of Beuron. Their collaboration 
with the liturgical movement, however, falls in line, in one way 
or anather, with the vast program I have had the honor to set 
forth. If I had to give a complete report, I should also have to 
enumerate the numerous liturgical publications which have ap- 
peared in Germany. But instead of tiring you with the recital of 
a series of titles, I content myself with illustrating a typical suc- 
cess of our liturgical movement. In Germany we know of different 
Catholic publishing houses which are especially occupied in the 
printing and the sale of prayer books. Now, one after another they 
come to tell us that they see themselves forced to put aside their 
editions—there is no more sale for the usual prayer book. And in 
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the final count, they beg us to put at their disposal a new edition 
of the Missal. 


In conclusion, I beg you to ask God that this work, so good 
and so important in Germany, may under the direction of the 
highest Church authorities, bear abundant fruits. The efflorescence 
of the liturgical springtime is, if I may say so, already past with 
us, and we are approaching summer. The thing we need now is 
the sun from above to make the fruits ripen. I repeat, that if the 
abbey of Maria Laach is not tending to popularize the liturgy, it 
is, nevertheless, always working for the people of God. It begins 
among the priests and the universities in order to arrive through 
them at the simple faith. Slowly but surely, as we hope. Today 
some thousands of German Catholics have in hand the liturgical 
publications of the Rhenish abbey, and they draw thence nourish- 
ment for their religious life in intimate union with holy Church. 


DomM ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE 


Each particular church is in substance all that the 
universal Church ts; that ts, Jesus Christ communicated 
to men. It possesses this Gift completely. The Sacrifice, 
the priesthood, the regeneration, treasures of the unt- 
versal Church, are, without being divided, also the 
treasures of each particular church. Hence, the mystery 
of the Church universal, the Gift of God (John 4, 10) 
par excellence, Jesus Christ given to men, ts possessed by 
all the particular churches, and multiplied tn them with- 
out undergoing division. The Victim of the World is 
offered on each altar without ceasing to be one, ts uni- 
versal, and belongs to each assembly of the faithful, to 
each of the faithful, as a Good that can not te broken 
up.—DomM GREA. 
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WITH OuR__— The articles in the present issue on ‘““The Liturgy of 
READERS the Sundays of Lent’’ and on ‘““The Roman Sta- 
tions,’’ as well as the beautiful cover-design, are cal- 
culated to foster in our readers the spirit of Lent. The entire liturgy 
of this period sets in bold relief the ‘‘Law of Suffering’ to which 
all mankind is subject since the fall of our first parents. Suffering 
being the great incentive of the spiritual life, it is a constituent part 
of our earthly pilgrimage as it also had been the lot, though self- 
imposed, of Christ, our Head and Leader. Following in His foot- 
steps through the lenten liturgy, we will also make ready for a 
glorious resurrection with Him. ‘“‘Ought not Christ to have suf- 
fered these things, and so enter into His glory?’’ (Gospel of Eas- 
ter Monday). The painful crisis through which the world is pass- 
ing just now ought to reenforce the lesson which all tribulations 
and trials are meant to convey. May it ripen into real spiritual 
progress! 

The depression will have another beneficent result for man- 
kind. Everywhere strenuous efforts are being made to aid the suf- 
fering millions; such united work among Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics will tend to counteract the selfishness of our age and strength- 
en the bond of brotherhood in the world. Whatever fosters this 
community spirit, the spirit of helpfulness between man and man, 
group and group, will serve to bring into relief the sublime doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body, will prepare the way for a better un- 
derstanding and a deeper appreciation of this mystery, which is so 
fundamental to the Church’s liturgy. 

Priests and teachers would do well, particularly during Lent, 
to draw capital out of this crisis unto the profit of the spirit by 
opening up before the minds of their charges the vast riches of the 
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liturgy and drawing them to the fountains of the Savior, whence 
by the daily attendance at Mass and reception of the “‘Bread of 
Life”’ they will find courage and strength for the carrying of their 
cross, and light and love for the closer adherence to Christ’s mys- 
tical body, the Church. 

* 

“It is plain enough to every thoughtful observer that our 
world of today is experiencing a new realization of the need of 
religion in human life; not only of religion as a requirement of the 
individual soul, but of religion in its corporate, organized form, 
and in its public worship. Thus the Church and the liturgy have 
become vital issues.’’ With this significant statement the well 
known Dr. John Pinsk, editor of the Liturgische Zeitschrift, Re- 
gensburg, opens up a new essay on the nature of the Catholic 
liturgy, which ought to be read by every educated man and woman. 
This essay has recently been translated by the Rev. William Busch 
of St. Paul Seminary, under the title of ‘‘Divine Worship,’’ and 
added to our Liturgical Library as number 2 of series IV. 

Even if many excellent papers have already appeared in Orate 
Fratres and other publications on the nature of the liturgy, new 
expositions on this subject will ever be timely, as it requires often 
repeated considerations if one would obtain a clear and thorough 
understanding of the nature and scope of such a divine masterpiece 
as the liturgy is. Divine Worship is an extremely thought-provok- 
ing booklet of only twenty-iive pages, well translated, suitable 
especially for lenten reading for educated lay people and students 
of higher institutes of learning. 


ok 


An event that is unique in the history of church music is 
reported from Cologne, the German metropolis on the Rhine. Six 
consecutive ‘“‘Church Music Weeks’’ were recently held in that 
great Catholic city, one week in each of the six deaneries. Sixty- 
seven choirs participated in the events. Pulpit discourses and choral 
presentations had as their themes The Liturgy of the Mass; The 
Ecclesiastical Year; The Sacraments; The Mystical Body; Mary 
and the Saints, and The Spiritual Needs of the Time. Dom Greg- 
ory Schwake, O.S.B., of the abbey of St. Joseph, P. Dionysius 
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Ortsiefer, O.F.M., and prominent members of the secular clergy 
delivered the discourses. Dom Prior Dominic Johner, O.S.B., of 
Beuron, had prepared the event by a special course in chant, given 
for the benefit of the directors of the sixty-seven participating 
choirs. The Catholics crowded the churches during these liturgical 
musical devotions. The undertaking has been called a veritable 
triumph of Musica Sacra. 





oO 


USING ORATE FRATRES TO INTRODUCE THE 
LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


In basing the work for a class in Catholic Action on the 
liturgy, we found the official organ of the liturgical movement in 
America a storehouse of stimulating material. To realize that ‘‘the 
liturgy is the Church; it is Christ,’’ students must investigate and 
read abundantly; and for references of the right kind ORATE 
FRATRES is a treasury. 

“The Significance of the Liturgical Movement’’ (which Dom 
Virgil Michel contributed to the N.C.W.C. Bulletin, April, 1928) 
introduced us to the history and spread of the movement and its 
importance in the Catholic Action program. The Catholic Peri- 
odical Index provided numerous other references to pertinent ma- 
terial from the same author and to discussions of similar topics 
in various Catholic magazines. 

We got a feeling for the subject and an orientation to its 
ramifications through these articles from ORATE FRATRES: ‘What 
is the Liturgy?’’ (2:45ff.); “Our Liturgical Inheritance—Learn- 
ing to Worship God" (2:85ff.) ; ‘““Why a Liturgical Movement?” 
(2:6ff.); “It’s the How That Counts” (1:219); “The Litur- 
gical Apostolate’ (5:97ff.); ‘“‘How to Put the Liturgical Apos- 
tolate in Practice’ (5:135ff.) ; ‘“The Apostolate in Schools’ (4:- 
137ff.); ‘“The Study of the Liturgy on College Level” (2:284) ; 
‘The Liturgy and the English Class’’ (2:214ff.) ; ““How a School 
Paper Helped the Movement” (1:349ff.); ““Means of Arousing 
Liturgical Devotion’ (2:138); ‘Effect of a Knowledge of the 
Liturgy on a Beginner in the Field’ (3:150ff.); “Interesting 
Others in a Knowledge of the Liturgy” (3:186f.); ‘Liturgical 
Catholic Piety’ (4:29ff.). 
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Students frequently could hardly leaf ORATE FRATRES with- 
out discovering worthwhile book reviews and such a department 
as ‘From Other Lands’’ (in which they will find translations from 
foreign periodicals which not only stimulate interest but bear in 
on readers a sense of oneness and fellowship with all parts of the 
world). 

‘Travel Notes’’ (beginning 1:50ff.) deepen a feeling for 
the liturgy and an interest in the revival at home and abroad 
(3:334ff.) ; in England (2:310ff.) ; at Maria Laach (1:177ff.) ; 
and in Italy, particularly ‘‘J/ Piccolo Clerico’’ (3:317f.) Adver- 
tisements in the magazine have led to an acquaintance with the 
Popular Liturgical Library and its significant, inexpensive bro- 
chures. 

We appointed three students to report on the first pamphlet— 
The Movement, its significance, and a survey of its development. 
From another (The Liturgy and the Layman) we learned how 
superficial our Catholic Action has been ever since the faithful 
have withdrawn from the sanctuary and its liturgy and become 
Passive recipients of the pastoral care of the clergy. 

Other activities based on ORATE FRATRES included: 

1. What part does symbolism play in liturgical worship (ORATE FRA- 
TRES, 2:85 ff.)? 

2. List your reactions to the procedures suggested in interesting others in 

the liturgy (ORATE FRATRES, 4:18 ff.). 

3. What is the connotation of the title ‘Blossom of the Second Spring”’ 
(ORATE FRATRES, 2:310 ff.) ? 

4. Introduce the class to ‘Pius X and the New Liturgy’’ (ORATE FRA- 
TRES, 1:241 ff.). 

5. Examine Bishop Griffin’s program inaugurating a series of instructions 
on the liturgy (ORATE FRATRES, 5:195). Bring to class for discussion definite 
suggestions for interesting the people in your parish or diocese. 

6. Which of the resolutions adopted at the Bolognese Eucharistic Congress 
(ORATE FRATRES, 3:30) could be put into practice in your parish or diocese? 

7. Compare your own experience with that recorded in ORATE FRATRES. 
3:150 f. Collect the items on separate cards or slips of paper as you read, so 
that they may be assorted later if you decide to write a paper on the effect of a 
knowledge of the liturgy on you. 

8. Which of the two ways of achieving a knowledge of the liturgy (ORA- 
TE FRATRES, 3:186 f.) has the greater appeal for you? Why? 

9. Paraphrase this idea (ORATE FRATRES, 1:235): The disaffection of 
Catholics for the liturgy dates from the beginning of Protestantism (sixteenth 
century), of which disintegration of the Christian family is a result. The Prot- 


estant pretends to arrive at a love of Christ by other ways than that of the 
Mystical Body. 
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When aiming at achieving the right attitude toward the lit- 
urgy, with the help of ORATE FRATRES students got to know the 
Placidian and the work of Dr. Pius Parsch and his Jahr des Heiles. 
Through quotations from ORATE FRATRES we combatted the 
tendency to let private devotion overshadow the liturgy by intro- 
ducing such means as Pére Gillet, Abbe Brassart, R. Steffes, Father 
Kramp, S.J., Abbe Croegaert, Dom Besse. To comprehend the 
quotations more fully, students gave concrete instances of the 
abuses described, as they saw them in the practice of Catholics 
whom they knew. 

For an amplification of the ideas, they followed through 


these activities: 

1. How does the abbey of Maria Laach foster spiritual life in Christian 
individuals as well as in Christian communities (ORATE FRATRES, 1 3177 €.)? 
In what way does the liturgical movement presuppose an understanding and love 
of the sublime treasures of the Church? 

2. From the presence of Diptychs, argue the fact that there is a place in 
the Mass for private intentions. (Watch for evidence in ORATE FRATRES.) 


3. List Dr. Parsch’s methods for teaching the liturgy to the common man 
in Austria. (ORATE FRATRES, 3:17 ff.) 

4. In contrasting the duty and advantages of partaking in our worship 
as members of the Mystical Body with private devotions, consult ORATE FRA- 
TRES, 1:46 and 3:319. 


5. Collect facts as a basis for a discussion of the advantages of a proper 

st en of the liturgy over emotionalism in religion (ORATE FRATRES, 
:281 f.). 

6. How would you convince a fellow student that individuals are not 
neglected in the liturgy? (ORATE FRATRES, 1 :379 f.) 

7. What abuses exist in Catholic churches? How could they be corrected? 
(ORATE FRATRES, 4:428.) Have you noticed others in your parish or in 
churches you have visited? Be specific. How do you think such vagaries originat- 
ed? 


8. Amplify this thought from ORATE FRATRES (3:394 f.): The litur- 
gical movement does not suppress private devotions without sympathy or due 
regard for the liberty of the spirit. The erroneous idea rests on a mistaken con- 
cept of liberty and supports the shortsighted spiritual economy of preferring a 
private minting to a certified gold coinage of the Church. 

9. When convinced that (since the Pope inaugurated the liturgical move- 
ment and since it is bound to be fruitful because the creative power of the Holy 
Ghost impregnates it) it is not a fad, list three things that we can do to make 
it successful. (ORATE FRATRES, 1:39.) 

10. What does Caronti say (The Spirit of the Liturgy, pp. 92 and 99 ff.) 
about individual piety (a deviation from true piety) and exaggerated devotional- 
ism as leading to dangerous consequences for the individual and for society? 
(Compare ORATE FRATRES, 1:332 ff. on the matter.) 

1. Contrast these three points of view: (1) Doing only what is in- 
dispensably necessary for our salvation; (2) doing things primarily for profit 
to ourselves and (3) doing things for the glory of God. (Consult ORAT! 
FRATRES for help.) 
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12. In fifty words or less, summarize the necessity for correspondence with 
the wishes of the Church in the most detailed HTT for instance, our attitude 
of public prayer. (Compare ORATE FRATRES, 3:11 J 

13. Amplify the idea that the liturgical amelie will come through a 
sympathetic understanding on the part of the general faithful. It must be a col- 
lective event and needs the cooperation of many. (Locate pertinent material in 
ORATE FRATRES. ) 

14. What possibilities are there of the liturgy being abused by some per- 
sons (especially in its sacramentals)? (Compare ORATE FRATRES, 1:409.) 

15. Generalize: What is the correct attitude of an educated Catholic to- 
ward the liturgy? (Be definite; suggest what he does.) 


Learning through the Sacrifice of the Mass we introduced by 
encouraging an answer to the call of Pope Pius X that we pray the 
Mass by following the priest daily with a Missal (and thereby 
live the church-year). We apportioned these articles from ORATE 
FRATRES among members of the class for report, with the object of 
sharing the enthusiasm aroused by the suggestions: 


. The Mass in our daily life (1:247 ff.). 

. The Mass, the daily heart-beat of life in Christ (1:348 ff.). 
“‘Hearing’’ Mass (3:89 f.). 

How the faithful can pray the Mass (1:32). 

How to improve one’s method of praying ™ Mass (1:93 f.). 

. Visual teaching of the Mass (3: 7 and 156 f.). 

St. Thomas on the Mass (2:268 ff.). 

Keeping in touch with daily Mass (4:572 f.). 

. Neglect of Mass (5:196 f.). 

. The essense of Catholic Action is the action of the Mass (5:104). 
. Introducing the Mass to children (3:353 ff.). 

. Prayers of the Mass the ideal Communion prayers (4:570 f.). 
Abuses in presenting point for point correspondence between the dif- 
ferent pasts of the Mass and the different events in Christ’s sojourn on earth 
(4:72 ff.). 

14. The Asperges (2:338 ff.). 

15. Theme of the Mass for the Seventh Sunday after Pentecost is life 
springing from faith (1:259 f.). 

16. Provide before aught else the sanctity and dignity of the temple (4:265 
ff.). With this may be compared Father LaFarge’s remarks (America, 40:593, 
March 30, 1929). 

17. The “Golden Mass” (5:1 ff.). 

18. Our Lord in the Mass is all things to all. It is His will to make every 
year a year of grace in which we may walk circumspectly (Eph. 5:16) under 
His guidance, redeeming the time. (4:358 ff.). 

19. The liturgical movement makes the Mass and Christ in the Mass in 
His spirit of perfect submission to the Father and self-forgetful charity for His 
brethren the pivot upon which our lives turn. It fosters also the most ardent de- 
votion toward His sacramental presence in the Eucharist (1:395). 

20. Why use the Missal? (4:214 ff.) 

21. How to introduce the Missal (4:255 ff.). 


The Popular Liturgical Library (advertised in ORATE FRA- 
TRES) includes these pamphlets: Why Do Catholics Attend Mass? 
(appeared first in ORATE FRATRES, 1:76ff.): The Mass Drama 
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(the community drama of the Christ-life, 4:349); My Sacrifice 
and Yours and Eucharistia (amplifications of 3:10ff.); If I Be 
Lifted Up (one section appeared, 4:116ff.) ; The Liturgical Sacri- 
fice; and Offeramus. The last includes an introduction to the study 
of the Missal, text for a series of sermons on the Mass, the private 
praying of the Mass, instructions for Mass servers, and explicit in- 
tructions for the dialog Mass. 


ORATE FRATRES discusses the dialog Mass: 1:62ff.; 1.238: 
1:156f.; 1:252 (the reading of the Secret, the Canon, and the 
words of Consecration in a loud tone forbidden) ; 4:41f.; 4:284; 
4:394ff. See also ‘‘A Rendition of a Missa Liturgica’’ (1:351) and 
“Difficulties of the Missa Cantata’ (1:124ff.). Because the dialog 
Mass has been severely criticized, you should be able to discuss it 
intelligently and to answer objections to it. 


Various phases of the use of the Missal are treated in ORATE 
FRATRES. Ten difficulties in its use overcome (1:154f.); Its in- 
dispensability in “Praying the Mass’’ (1:254); Concrete discus- 
sion of how to use it (1:335ff.); Learning to follow the Mass 
from Offeramus (5:135ff.; ““The Leaflet Missal’ (4:88); and 
the Missal and Breviary as sources of spiritual life (3:340ff.). 


Ask your teacher of English to let you learn to control the 
resources of the library by making special investigations in regard 
to the Mass. You might take as points of departure the Study Club 
outlines on the Mass published by the Liturgical Press (College- 
ville), each taking a section of a lesson for research. 


With the Mass as basis, the liturgy resolves itself into grand 
divisions: prayer and action. Amplify this thought from “The 
Importance of the Liturgical Movement Among the Laity,” 
N.C.W.C. Review, 12:26, November, 1930. 


Explain why prayer, if truly Catholic, must attach itself 
the Mass (See ORATE FRATRES, 4:270ff.). 


Make clear the relationship between Catholic Action and 
the Mass (See ORATE FRATRES, 4:270ff.). 


Are you with the Church for Christ, or for yourself without 
Christ? (ORATE FRATRES, 1:122). 
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What is your reaction to Part II of ‘My Sacrifice and 
Yours?’’ (ORATE FRATRES, 1:208ff.). The entire discussion 
may be had in the Popular Liturgical Library. 


Can you serve Mass decently? The Liturgical Press publish- 
es Manner of Serving Mass. 


Try out this procedure and report results: What are the dif- 
ficulties encountered in trying to encourage participation (personal 
and corporate) in the Mass? What means may be used successfully 
in overcoming these difficulties? How would you approach the 
problem of inaugurating any practical form of liturgical life? To 
report actual results, the answers to these queries may be deferred 
some time. 


The ablest students in our group tested this experience and 
reported after a month’s trial. 


The liturgy puts all my religious exercises together and unifies them. It's 
so much easier to center one’s whole daily life in the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 
All other religious exercises receive their unction and inspiration from it. I used 
to have a pigeon hole for each of these exercises and most frequently they had no 
relation to each other. Now meditation means much more to me because I make 
it a preparation for Mass, and I select the subject from the text of the Mass. 
Spiritual reading always seemed so far away, and it never made any difference 
really. Now I can’t read enough. It is not as before a duty only; it is primarily 


a joy. 

Others were asked to test their knowledge of what they sing 
at Benediction by writing a free translation of O Salutaris or of 
Tantum Ergo. They then discussed the significance of this move- 
ment to use the vernacular in parts of the church service. 


We raised the question: How can those who do not under- 
stand Latin pray the Mass with the celebrant? For answer we sug- 
gested: ORATE FRATRES will bring the Latin closer to you (1:- 
59ff.); its difficulties decrease with effort and good will. Private 
devotions have done much to displace Latin (Jbid. 3:415ff.) ; but 
in the Popular Liturgical Library The Liturgy and the Layman 
(p. 9ff.) will encourage a return to its use. See also ‘“The Liturgy 
in Translation’’ (ORATE FRATRES, 1:203ff.); ‘Singing of Some 
Church Services in German” ([bid. 4:84f.); ‘“German in Church 
Services’’ (Ibid. 4:179f.). 


There were numerous other class activities, the value of which 
we tested by asking students to generalize: How does the sacrifice 
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of the Mass educate? How can we tell from our praying the Mass 
whether we are being educated? How must we assist at Mass in or- 
der to grow in knowledge? 


Dr. BURTON CONFREY 


Catholic Junior College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


10. 





° 
A NEW LITURGICAL CATECHISM 
I 


. What ts our duty to God in this world? 


To know, love and serve Him. 


. How do we serve and show our love for Him? 


By leading good lives and worshipping Him. 


. What does worship mean? 


To give honor to God, to thank Him and to praise and 
love Him. 


. How do we worship God? 


By public and private prayer. 


. What is public prayer? 


The services of the Church appointed by her for our use. 


. What is the public prayer of the Church called? 


The sacred Liturgy. 


. What does Liturgy mean? 


It is a Greek word meaning a duty done for the benefit of 
everybody. 


. What is the most important part of this Catholic Liturgy? 


The holy Mass. 


. How does the Church show the importance of the Mass? 


By surrounding it with great solemnity and reverence. 


How else does the Church show the importance of Mass? 
By commanding us to take part at least every Sunday and 
a few great feasts. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


+S 


23. 


24. 


Is the Mass anything besides a solemn service? 
It is also a sacrifice. 


What is a sacrifice? 
An offering and giving something to God as a sign that 
He is the almighty Lord of all. 


How ts the Mass a sacrifice? 
By being a continuation of the Sacrifice of Calvary. 


What was the Sacrifice of Calvary? 
Jesus Christ allowing Himself to die on the cross as an of- 
fering to God the Father for our sins. 


Can it be explained how the Mass is a continuation of our 
Lord’s sacrifice? 
No; it is a mystery of the Faith. 


. Of what does the Mass consist ? 


Of prayers and actions. 

In what language are the prayers said? 

In Latin in most places. 

Why is the Mass said in Latin? 

Chiefly because a specially sacred action should have a spe- 
cial language, dress, etc. 

Are any other languages ever used for Mass? 

Yes; in parts of the world, Greek, Arabic, and others. 

Are the actions always exactly the same? 

No; when the language is different so are the actions. 

Is this still the same sacrifice of the Mass? 

Yes, always and everywhere; it is simply the same thing 
done in a different way. 

Has the word Mass a special meaning? 

No; it has gradually come to be the name of this service. 
What its the celebration of Mass called? 

The offering of Mass. 


Who can offer Mass? 
A priest or a bishop. (To be Continued) 


DONALD ATTWATER 
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LITURGICAL In one of the briefs of our December issue we 
BRIEFS quoted the St. Hilda Guild as an Episcopal Church 
organization. Mr. Wilfred Edwards Anthony, of 

New York City, architect, a Catholic, informed us that he is one 
of the original founders of this guild. We wish to correct our error. 


The students of St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wisconsin, 
some time ago organized among themselves a liturgical study con- 
ference. For their weekly meetings they prepare a Liturgical Bul- 
letin explanatory of the liturgy of the week. The original group 
of the conference has been so successful in indirectly stimulating 
interest among the non-members, that a second group was or- 
ganized and a third group is contemplated. All success to these new 
enthusiastic workers in the great cause of the liturgical revival 
movement. 





An extensive course in Boy Choir work and Gregorian chant 
is being given at Marywood College, Scranton, Pa., for organists 
and choir directors. The Reverend John P. Kelly and Sister M. 
Lucretia, I.H.M., are in charge of the course. It is planned to en- 
able choir directors and teachers to sing and teach others, even 
young children, how to sing Gregorian chant. Bishop T. C. 
O'Reilly, at a visit to the classes, expressed his pleasure at the large 
number enrolled in the course and impressed upon those present 
the great privilege that was theirs of contributing to the glory of 
God and to the devotion of the faithful by the study and use of 
the proper type of church music. He cited various examples of the 
flagrant violation of the instructions contained in the Motu Proprio 
by the use of unliturgical music. ““We know not,” he said, ‘“‘how 
many people are either turned from attendance at High Mass and 
other devotions by the atrocities that emanate from the choir loft: 
or how many are drawn to a more devoted and fervent practice of 
their holy religion through the influence of truly spiritual music, 
that clothes the beauties of the text in melodic beauty that is fitting 
for the august presence of God.”’ 


The Reverend Dr. Petter of St. Bernard’s Seminary, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., conducted a most instructive course in liturgical music 
in Providence Hall, Kingston, Ont. The week’s program included 
lectures on church music, interpretations of some of the Gregorian 
compositions, notation of Gregorian chant, and practice of different 
Gregorian Masses by the sisters under Father Petter’s direction. 
Archbishop O’Brien encouraged the sisters in their endeavors to 
promote liturgical music and expressed the hope of its adoption 
throughout all the parishes. 
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The Reverend John Ribeyron of St. Mary’s College, Contra 
Costa County, California, is one of the leaders in Gregorian chant 
work on the Western Coast. On high feasts he has the student 
Brothers’ choir ready for Gregorian Masses which are sung in their 
entirety. Recently the Mass of Lotti was rendered by his choir, 
for the first time in the West. 


The Reverend Dom A. Eudine, O.S.B., of the Solesmes con- 
gregation, will return to America this year to give another series 
of lectures and retreats. Dom Eudine, who is a noted authority on 
sacred music, has already lectured in many universities, colleges 
and convents in the United States and Canada. 


Monsignor Antonio Bacci, Pope Pius XI’s secretary of Latin 
letters, advocates Latin as a universal language. Not the classic 
Latin of the old Roman empire, but the simpler form used in the 
liturgy of the Church. He says: ‘““The Latin of Cicero is a marvel- 
ous language, but dead; the Church’s Latin, while not respecting 
all the beauty of the old tongue, is alive and eternal. It has dissemi- 
nated and cemented Christian civilization and has bound the peo- 
ples in brotherhood in the light of the Gospel.” 


The Reverend Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, one of the associate editors of ORATE FRATRES, is colla- 
borating with Reverend Father Puetter, S.J., of the same univer- 
sity, in publishing The Liturgical! Letter, containing valuable in- 
formation on the feasts and seasons of the Church’s year. The last 
letter that reached us dealt with the feast of Epiphany under the 
title: ‘Following the Star.” 


The newly revised White List of approved music and list of 
disapproved music, compiled by the Music Committee of the 
Society of St. Gregory, is now ready for distribution. This revised 
and augmented edition gives the most important decrees and laws 
relating to sacred music, with a resumé of the Papal documents 
and the Motu Proprio of Pius X, including the new Constitution 
on Sacred Music Divini Cultus Sancttiatem of Pius XI. It has been 
adopted as the Official White and Black List in many dioceses. 


The Catholic Times (England), under the caption ‘‘Plain- 
song for the People,’’ reports that now for the first time congrega- 
tional singing is an outstanding feature in the Catholic Association 
pilgrimage from England to Lourdes. “‘At the High Masses the 
whole of the Ordinary was sung by all to the Missa de Angelis, 
without the help of a choir, and with a light accompaniment on 
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the small choir organ, and all the responses were sung by all un- 
accompanied. Thus musically complete Masses were secured with- 
out any fussy adornments, and the liturgy became a true peoples’ 
offering with one heart and voice. After Benediction, and in the 
many processional walks to the domaine, the English hymns to 
their traditional tunes rang out well, and, however various in ar- 
tistic quality, certainly justified themselves. 

“The general liturgical revival is nowhere more evident than 
in Lourdes. Practically every pilgrimage is now singing the chant 
congregationally, and many have a good selection of plainsong 
motets and other miscellaneous pieces in Latin to sing at the Of- 
fertory and during the various devotions. At the same time the ver- 
nacular goes strong, and from all sorts of countries and districts 
one hears ancient and popular melodies, many of them of great 
interest.” 


Comte de’Indy, France’s greatest musician since Gabriel Faure, 
died at the age of eighty. The outstanding event in the life of 
Vincent d'Indy was the founding of the Schola Cantorum of 
Paris. Through the schola he exercised a decisive influence upon 
the French school of music of which he was the acknowledged 
head. He placed the study of religious music as the very basis of 
instruction. Of his many works the sacred drama ‘“The Legend of 
St. Christopher’’ and his Gregorian chants are especially note- 
worthy. 





At a meeting of the members and friends of the Society of 
St. Gregory, Transvaal, South Africa, the Rev. E. T. Varvie, 
O.M.I., gave a very inspiring lecture on Plainsong in Practice. 
Bishop O'Leary, O.M.I., in thanking the speaker and all those who 
were working for the cause of liturgical church music said: ‘““We 
are rather too fond of the ‘ice-cream’ class of music, and therefore 
we are not prepared to come down to something more substantial 
but more fitting. It is the wish of the Holy Father that we should 
use plainchant at divine services. I want all parishes to learn the 
plainchant Credo, as sung at Lourdes. When there are public func- 
tions it would be ideal if the whole of the people congregated there 
could sing this inspiring Credo, and I hope that all the parishes will 
take it up. At the next meeting of Catholics in Johannesburg I 
trust that all the visitors will be privileged to hear the whole of the 
Johannesburg Catholics joining in a mighty ‘I believe...’ "’ 


Two cardinals, fifteen archbishops and bishops, and eight 
hundred priests took part in the seventh national congress for the 
encouragement of vocations to the priesthood held at Paray-le- 
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Monial, the city of the Sacred Heart apparitions. In the basilica 
of Paray-le-Monial a very impressive ceremony took place during 
the congress when eight hundred priests read the Act of Consecra- 
tion to the Sacred Heart. A “Day of Choir Boys’ saw 40,000 
children assembled. The poet Louis Mercier lectured in a hall at 
the monastery on the incomparable beauties of the Mass, which 
he called ‘‘the summit of beauty that loses itself in the infinite.” 
A report was made on the work of a unique society recently 
founded as the “Association of Priests’ Mothers.”’ 


Dom Pius Bihlmeyer, O.S.B., whose death occurred recently, 
was a younger brother of the Reverend Dr. Karl Biblmeyer of the 
University of Tiibingen and renowned as a writer on liturgical 
subjects. His splendid edition of Schott’s Messbuch der hl. Kirche 
(1929-30) is probably the most popular of his works. He is also 
the author of Das rémische Sonntagsmessbuch (1924) and Das 
vollstdndige r6mische Messbuch (1926) as well as of other works. 


The Reverend Bede Maler, O.S.B., founder of the Priests’ 
Eucharistic League in America, recently celebrated the sixtieth an- 
niversary of his ordination to the priesthood. The venerable priest- 
monk deserves all the eulogy that has been bestowed upon him on 
this solemn occasion by members of the hierarchy, clergy and laity. 
The Association of Priest Adorers which he introduced into this 
country today has a membership of twelve thousand in the Amer- 
ican center alone. The jubilarian is also a zealous friend of the 
liturgical movement and of our review. Ad multos annos! 


The Holy Father has honored the Liturgical Week-end which 
we recently reported as held at Greyville and Mariannhill, South 
Africa, by sending the following message to Bishop Delalle of 
Durban: ‘The expression of affection and obedience which the 
gathering for promoting the Sacred Liturgy has offered to our 
common Father has been graciously accepted by the august Pon- 
tiff, who gives his most loving blessing in the Lord to all who are 
assembled in Congress.—Cardinal Pacelli.’’ Dr. K. F. McMurtrie, 
the agent for ORATE FRATRES in South Africa, is the organizer of 
the Liturgical Week-end. 


It has been announced that new editions of the Roman Ritual 
will henceforth contain another new blessing, namely, for all the 
instruments used in alpine climbing. This blessing was recently ap- 
proved by the Holy Father. It does not seem unreasonable to say 
that His Holiness, Pius XI, has no doubt approved this new bless- 
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ing with particular pleasure, since he himself was once an arduous 
alpine climber. 


The Reverend Pio Alfonso, O.S.B., assistant editor of the 
Revista Liturgica (Finalia, Italy) has been named a consultor of 
the Congregation of Rites, liturgical section. Dom Pio has pub- 
lished several important monographs on the ancient liturgy. 


The Benedictine Academy of the Abbey Maria-Laach, Ger- 
many, has been opened. Abbot Ildefons Herwegen lectures on the 
Rule of St. Benedict; Prior Albert Hammenstede explains the li- 
turgical year; Subprior Basil Ebel discusses the historical basis of 
the Gregorian chant; Dom Odilo Heiming treats of the Ordo mis- 
sae and the history of the liturgy. 

The entire curriculum comprises two years. Priests from Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, England and the United States are at- 
tending the courses. 


At the recent London Catholic Musical Feast a choir of three 
hundred school children sang High Mass at St. James’, Spanish 
Place. The Proper was beautifully rendered by a Schola Cantorum 
of forty voices, and the Ordinary of the Mass by the main choir 
of three hundred. The four-line notation was used throughout. 

On the Feast of St. Cecilia an adult choir of forty singers 
sang Compline and Benediction at the Church of St. Anselm and 
St. Cecilia, Kingsway. The standard of the music was very high, 
reports The Tablet in its issue of November 28, 1931. 


Dr. Peter Wagner, professor at the University of Freiburg, 
Switzerland, a widely known authority in church music and a 
member of the Vatican Commission on church music, died recently 
at Freiburg. He was the author of accompaniments to the Kyriale, 
Graduale and Vesperale, that are in use in Europe and America. 
Wagner also published two standard works: The Gregorian Mel- 
odies, in three volumes, and the much read History of the Mass. 
His life work was research in the history of Catholic church music. 


The Ordinary of the diocese Puy, France, has published new 
regulations for the purpose of training the' faithful of his diocese 
in liturgical music. Women are strictly forbidden to sing solos in 
the churches. 


Gregorian Chant Weeks were held in Luxemburg, Muenster, 
Duisburg-Ruhrort and Crefeld, Germany. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


A SISTER’S REFLECTIONS 


Dear O. F.:—No doubt it will interest you to hear that I am very 
much pleased with the copy of Ornate Fratres which you sent me. 
I hope we shall be able to subscribe for it. I never knew that the 
liturgical movement had started in Flanders, although I do not now 
find it so astonishing as it appeared to me at first. Before crossing the 
ocean in 1920 I was obliged to spend a week in The Hague, and there 
in the Franciscan church I heard the first dialog Mass. It was perfectly 
conducted and made a deep impression on me. Those Western Catholic 
countries of Europe seemed to have always kept closer to the liturgy 
than their neighbors. At home, for instance, the better class of Catholics 
not only attended Mass on Sundays, but also Vesper services. Much 
liturgical instruction was given in the common schools. In the normal 
school we had a three years’ course in liturgy: the Ecclesiastical Year 
during the first year; the Mass in the second year, and the Sacraments 
and sacramentals during the third year. No girl had spent more than 
three months at that school before she had a daily Missal which she 
also would make daily use of. It was thus since time “immemorial” 
according to the students’ calendar, at least long before 1900. I am 
happy to know that so many efforts are being made to bring our Catho- 
lic people back to the Missal with its prayers so full of the spirit of 
Christ, so inexhaustible in content. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Sister M. C., O.S.U. 





Oo 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CHANT RECORDS 


Dear O.F.:—Where can one obtain records of Gregorian Chant? 
R. S. 


(Solesmes Chant Records—see also OrnaTE Fratres, vol. V, p. 44— 
can be bought from Victor Division, RCA Victor Company, Inc., Cam- 
den, New Jersey, or from any lecal dealer in Victor Records. The same 
company also sells records made at the Pius X Institute of Sacred Music 
in New York. Chant Records made in England can be obtained from 
the Society of St. Gregory, 49 Cromwell Ave., Highgate, London, N. 6, 
England. Records of chant as sung by the monks of Beuron can be 
bought directly from the Abbey of Beuron, Hohenzollern, Germany.— 
Ed.) 
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A NOTE ON LITURGICAL PROGRESS 


Dear O. F.:—Since our founding of the liturgical movement in the form 
of conference gatherings on the feast of Christ the King, last year, much 
progress has been made in developing interest in liturgical considerations. 
It seems a little bit of knowledge in this interesting field encourages one 
considerably. We have had the experience that where the elementary 
ideas were introduced, great and vital interest was set up. 

As an outcome of our efforts, many petitioned that a sort of “Bul- 
letin” be put out each week and on the feast days. This we have tried 
to do, and are enclosing the first two copies. If our effort seems worth 
while and we continue to put this out in sufficient numbers, we shall 
continue to send you a copy. Should a suggestion as to content or form 
come from you, you may be sure that it will be received with the highest 
gratitude and consideration. 

Gratitude to you and to all at St. John’s Abbey who have labored 
so hard to bring about interest in the movement. We offer our efforts 
to you as an outgrowth of the interest which you have suggested. 


Yours in Mary Immaculate, 
(Rev.) Epwarp M. KINNEY 
re) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HANDBUCH DER LITURGIE fiir Kanzel, Schule und Haus. By P. Alfons 
Neugart, Benedictine of the Archabbey of Beuron. With sixteen halftone 
illustrations. Published by Benziger & Co., A.-G., Einsiedeln, Switzerland. 
368 pp. Price. Brochure, Fr. 10: Cloth, Fr. 12.50. 

As the sub-title indicates, the new work by Father Neugart has been 
designed; to serve the pastor in the pulpit and for reading in the school 
and in the home. It presents the sacred actions—the substance of the 
Church’s service of God—throughout the ecclesiastical year. Thus it 
appears in response to the words of Pope Pius XI, writing in the Encyc- 
lical of December 20, 1928: “By means of the sacred rites of the liturgy 
we are lifted up to God and united with Him; through them we profess 
our faith and show ourselves grateful for the benefits and assistance which 
we need at all times. There is, therefore, an inner connection between 
the liturgy and the sanctification of the people.” 

The introduction to the work imparts a general instruction on 
liturgical functions and explains how and why the so common actions 
are performed as standing, kneeling, genuflecting, folding of hands and 
other gestures, signing with the cross, and so on. Its first part is an 
exposition of the liturgy of praise; the second, of the liturgy on the 
Redemption or of the liturgy of sacrifice and of the sacraments. Such 
a brief statement may lead one to believe that one’s knowledge of the 
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liturgy on these points suffices for their proper evaluation. On perusing 
the text, however, one repeatedly comes upon subjects which hitherto 
either have not occurred to one, or one learns to understand and appreciate 
better and avail oneself more of the innumerable channels of grace, thanks 
to Father Neugart’s painstakingly detailed and vivid manner of presen- 


tation. R.CB. 


ART FORMS IN SACRED MUSIC. By Sister Marie Cecile, C.S.C., Mus.D. 

With a Foreword by Wilhelm Middelschulte, LL.D. The Bruce Publishing 

Co., 524-544 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1931. 174 pp. 

With a complete index. Cloth, $1.75. 

Art Forms in Sacred Music comprises a survey of all forms of 
religious music, not only from the viewpoint of the musician, but also 
from that of the historian and with due regard for the literary aspect 
of the subject. The author has aptly divided the subject of religious 
music into that which is used in divine service and that which is primar- 
ily entertaining. Thus Part I, after a brief discussion of the chants of 
the Synagogue and the music of the Eastern Church, presents all the 
forms, both liturgical and non-liturgical, in the category of church 
music: Gregorian chant, sacred polyphonic and monophonic music, the 
music used at Mass and at Vespers, for Benediction hymns and the 
litanies, hymns, carols, motets, anthems and choral music, concluding 
the part with a chapter on the instruments and instrumental music in 
the Church. Part II treats of religious concert music in general and par- 
ticularly considers the sacred cantata, Passion music and the oratorio. 

Pastors who have not had a survey course in church music, choir 
directors and members, and anyone who is desirous of acquiring a fairly 
good knowledge of sacred music or of widening his interest in music 
to include that of a sacred character, will find the reading of Sister 
Marie Cecile’s work highly instructive as well as delightful. For the 
treatment, necessarily brief, has the clarity and charm of literary style. 
The work is also well documented and has a complete bibliography and 


an index. R.CB. 


ST. BENEDICTI REGULA MONACHORUM. Fiir das Noviziat iibersetzt und 
erklart von P. Cornelius Késsler, O.S.B., Novizenmeister in Admont. Ulr. 
Mosers Verlag, Graz, Austria. 1931. 411 pp. Cloth bound, S. 15 (9 
M.). Brochure, S. 12.50 (7.50 M.). 

Considering the long existence and use of the Rule of St. Benedict, 
comparatively few commentaries have been written upon it. The present 
translation into German and explanation of the Rule of Western mo- 
nasticism is, therefore, not superfluous. The author did not intend to 
write a learned treatise, but merely a short and practical explanation, 
principally for novices in the Benedictine Order. Following a short in- 
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troduction and the Latin text of the Rule itself, there are over 300 
closely printed pages of copious and interesting notes, those on the 
Divine Office (Chapters VIII to XVIII of the Rule) being especially 
instructive for beginners. We believe, however, that the Latin abbrevia- 
tion for Saint is ““S.” and not “St.” as appears in the title. 

2s 


A PRIEST’S RETREAT. Ecce Panis Angelorum. The Most Blessed Sacrament 
of the Altar and the Priest. Discourses for Priests’ Retreats. By Rev. An- 
drew Hamerle, C.SS.R. Translated and Edited by Rev. John B. Hass, 
C.SS.R. Frederick Pustet Co. (Inc.), New York and Cincinnati, 1931. 
Price, $2.00 net. 

The author of this book is the late well known missionary and 
retreatmaster in Austria, Father Hamerle. In original German it bears 
the title Ecce Panis Angelorum. In fourteen discourses the author brings 
home to the retreatant in a masterly way the eternal truths, the priest’s 
dignity, life and labors, always keeping the Most Blessed Sacrament before 
him as a center. 

The work has met with universal approval among the clergy in 
Europe, and we sincerely believe that the translator has done a distinct 
service to the English-speaking clergy by his translation of this solid 
work. Its mission will be to lead the priest closer to the blessed Eucharist 
and to the cultivation of a truly priestly life. |.K 


SPONSA VERBI, Die Seele als Braut Christi. Abt D. Columba Marmion, 
O.S.B. Uebertragen von M. Benedicte v. Spiegel, O.S.B. Ferdinand 
Schoeningh- Verlag, Paderborn. 1932. Price, MK. 1.50; bound, MK. 2.45. 
The spiritual works of the late Abbot Marmion have been accorded 

a most favorable reception in all countries where translations of them 
have appeared. There is a peculiar unction pervading such works as Christ 
in the Life of the Soul, Christ in His Mysteries. They have been declared 
worthy to be set side by side with the spiritual writings of our very 
best ascetical authors. Abbot Marmion died in 1923 in the odor of sanc- 
tity. His last work, Sponsa Christi, is a worthy climax of his literary 
labors. It it replete with profound doctrine on the intimate relations 
that exist between Christ, the Word of God, and the Christian soul 
seriously striving for higher perfection. LK 


THE PASTORAL COMPANION. By Fr. Louis Anler, O.F.M., L.G. Adapted 
from the German by Fr. Honoratus Bonzelet, O.F.M. Fourth edition, 
1932. Franciscan Herald Press, 1343 West Fifty-first St., Chicago, Ill. 
viii-206 pp. Leatherette binding, round corners, red edges. Price, $2.00. 


The purpose of this handy volume is to serve as a ready reference 
in such pastoral, liturgical and canon law matters which may easily 
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escape one who is not in constant touch therewith, or give rise to doubt 
when called upon to make an immediate decision. Included are chapters 
on indulgences, on Third Orders, and on the canonical standing of Reli- 
gious with regard to the sacred ministry. This new edition embodies the 
various Roman decisions on the subjects treated up to the time of its 
publication. ce 





GREGORIANISCHE MESSGESAENGE FUER DAS VOLK. Die standigen 
Messgesange. Herausgegeben von Monchen der Abtei Griissau. With an 
Introduction and Explanations. 1931. Obtainable from B. Herder Book 
Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 80 pp. Price, net, 25 cents. 
The pamphlet affords congregations a handy means to join the choir 

in singing the Asperges or Vidi Aquam; Masses I, VIII, IX, XI, XV, 

XVII, XVIII of the Vatican Gradual; and hymns for Benediction of 

the Blessed Sacrament. 


PROCESSIONS. Their Origin, Nature and Place in the Liturgy. By Very Rev. 
William J. Gaul, $.T.L. Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, 7 and 8 Lower 
Abbey St., Dublin. Pamphlet, 40 pp. 


An explanation of processions, their origin, development, general 
and particular rules. Concludes with an appendix on the Proper of Ritual 
Processions. 


THE MASS, Your Sacrifice and Mine. By M. A. Gray. International Catholic 
— b ment 407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1931. Pamphlet, 32 pp. 
rice, 5 cents. 


The pamphlet explains sacrifice in general, then holy Mass and how 
to participate in it, ceremonial, vestments, vestitures, sacred vessels and 
liturgical colors. 





o 

_ The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to The 
Liturgical Press. Mention of them here does not preclude more ex- 
tensive notice later: 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-38 Barclay St., New York. Abbé Anger: The 
Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. According to the Principles of 
the Theology of St. Thomas. Translated from the French by Rev. John 
J. Burke, C.S.P., S.T.D. xxxix-400 pp. 1931. Cloth, $4.50 net. Postage, 
20 cents.—Collection of Prayers and Good Works. To Which the Roman 
Pontiffs Have Attached Indulgences in Favor of All the Faithful or of 
Certain Groups of Persons, 1899 to 1928. Translated and Edited from 
the Official Versions by Rev. Richard E. Power, Under Authority from 
The Sacred Apostolic Penitentiary. Ixxxi-486 pp. 16mo. 1931. Imita- 
tion Leather, $3.00 list—Rev. F. Z. Lasance: Let Us Go To Jesus. De- 
votions in Honor of Our Lord Jesus Christ, King. 122 pp. 1931. Paper 
covers, 20 cents. 

ST. BERNULPHUS-HUIZ, N. Z. Voorburgwal 332, Amsterdam C., Holland: 
Liturgische Gewaden. Uit de Ateliers van Het Sint Bernulphus-Huis. 8 pp. 
29 plates. 1930. Brochure-—Albert Kuyle: De Luister Van Uw Huis. 
12 pp. 6 plates. 1930. Brochure-—Willem Nieuwenhuis: Het Steenen 
Gebed. Moderne Religieuze Beeldhouwkunst en Kleinplastiek met een In- 
leiding. 31 pp. and 68 plates. 1929. Brochure. 
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